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come out of their time before they are twenty-four. The reason
alleged for this rule is the distress in the city of which fione of the
chief occasions is by reason of the overhasty marriages and the over-
soon setting up of households by the younger folk of the city'. ... A
petition of the weavers states that 'whereas by the former good laws
of their trade none could exercise the same until he had served an
apprenticeship for seven years and attained the age of twenty-four,
now in these disordered times many apprentices having forsaken
parents and masters . . . refuse to serve out their time, but before
they are 18 or 20 years old betake themselves to marriage3.1

It is difficult to obtain statistical evidence as to the age at
marriage and, therefore, as to the degree of postponement of
marriage. Rubin has worked on Danish figures for the six-
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. Summing up his
results he says that 'in spite of the fact that in the independent
sections of the community marriage took place, as a rule, at an
earlier age in the eighteenth century than it does now, the
average age of marriage was yet higher at that time, because
the more numerous dependent classes married later'.2 In other
words, in Europe in medieval times and up to the eighteenth
century there was little voluntary postponement of marriage
and little celibacy except among those who entered the priest-
hood or monastic life. But there were strong forces making
postponement obligatory for the greater part of the population.

Though we can make no measurement, it is clear enough
that the average income rose in Europe from century to century
from at least 1000 to 1800. We must infer that the new system
of control of numbers was effective in the sense that it prevented
the population from increasing to the possible limit. We do not
know, and can never discover, how near it approached the
optimum at any time. Under the impact of those changes
known as the Industrial Revolution, this system of regulation
broke down. The guild restrictions were removed; society
became more fluid, even in the country. All the forces making
for the postponement of marriage ceased to exert themselves.

1  R, H, Tawney, The Agtarian Problem in the Sixteenth Century (1912), p. 105 note.

2  M. Rubin, Journal of the Royal Statistical Society (1900), vol. Ixiii.